Il8    THE   CONTROLLING   MINDS   OF   ASIA
Wherever he has gone the Aga Khan has been the
Ambassador of Peace, but this has never dulled his
perceptibilities to the inevitability of war in certain
circumstances. He hates war, but when the first
shots have been fired, then the Aga Khan believes
that the nation which makes the greatest effort must
necessarily prove victorious. This was his doctrine
during the Great War, when he not only offered his
personal services, but when asked to conduct recruit-
ing and other campaigns, instead, did so with the
utmost vigour. He was untiring in studying the
welfare of Indian soldiers, and was a frequent visitor
at their depots and regimental bases.
The facet of his character which His Highness
displays to the multitude is not vastly different to
that which is seen in the privacy of his home life.
There were twenty-five thousand guests at his first
wedding, for this marriage to a Muslim lady was a
matter of high ceremonial. It was celebrated in
Poona, soon after the Aga Khan returned from his
first European travels, and the bride was the daughter
of his uncle, the late Aga Jungishah. The world
took a great interest in this union, for His Highness
had already been critical of Muslim convention in
so far as it affected the status of women, and Muslims
especially were anxious to determine how their leader
would put his principles into practice. At the time
of his marriage, His Highness made it clear that he
would expect his bride to take her place by his side,
aad to be more to him in his home life than are the
sheltered, secluded wives of so many of the Faith.
This wedding was more than a great occasion;